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our "merchant princes" are a great advance upon feudal chieftains? Whether it is better for the many to be prostrated by force, or devoured by cunning?7
Spokesmen for the less fortunate classes promoted programs for reform. The more extreme leaders who preached religious agnosticism or favored the distribution of landed property equally among the people won few recruits. Nevertheless, the agrarian proposals augmented the growing conviction that the problems of the urban laborer might be solved if the lands of the West were given away freely to any prospective settler. Other leaders of the urban worker favored the organization of trade unions capable of striking for better wages and working conditions. An even larger number emphasized political action and looked forward to the development of sufficient strength at the polls to enable the workers to obtain ten-hour-day laws, the ideal of those times, the abolition of imprisonment for debt, lien laws protecting the wages of the earner from unscrupulous exploitation by the employer, the abolition of privileged monopolies, and free compulsory education.
The appeal for free compulsory education aroused great interest among the industrial working class, which pinned its faith in the power of universal schooling to solve economic and social problems. The masses of urban poor were either illiterate or semiliterate, and few of their children could attend the handful of charity and church schools designed for them. The proud poor refused to take advantage of schools that stigmatized as paupers the children attending them. Some demanded day schools, but others advocated boarding institutions in which the state was to bear the entire expense of the upbringing of its wards. This extreme position was abandoned. Labor leaders and labor organizations, however, continued to demand free public schools at government expense and their demands carried weight in the crusade for universal free education.
A few labor leaders, chief among whom was Thomas Skidmore of New York, believed that any effort to redress the grievances of the working class through education alone was bound to prove both ineffective and detrimental. The system of production and distribution had to be reorganized, Skidmore held, before economic grievances could be redressed; and any effort to "hold back the people frorn their rights of property . . . until education, as they call it, can first be communicated
7 Lydia M. Child, Letters from New-York (New York, 1843), I, 40.